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Mr. Spinner 
Have You 
Considered 


The question of this year’s cotton being 
exceedingly “trashy and dirty’? Accord- 
ingly are’ you turning out “trashy and 
dirty” yarns with excessive waste in your 
carding room? Does your product meet 
the exact requirements of your customers? 
Do you want to deliver a better product to 
your customers? If so, have your winders 
equipped with ECLIPSE YARN CLEAN- 
ES. They will guarantee you a better and 
cleaner yarn with no additional production 
cost. 

The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER sis 
guaranteed to improve the quality of your 
yarn. 

Request us to have a representative. call 
and demonstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can do for you. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER is standard equipment in many 
up-to-date cotton mills. 


“TRe YARN 
CLEANER can be attached to 
Foster and Universal winders 
and spoolers. 

Telegraph or telephone us col- 
lect for a demonstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Southern Represertative 
J. D. LUTES 


P. O. Box 1651 Charlotte, N. C. 


YARN CLEANER 


CHEMICALS 


for the 
Textile Trade 


Prompt Deliveries 
from 


Our Charlotte Warehouse 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories, 


Incorporated 
Office—Laboratories—Plant—W arehouse 


1122 South Boulevard 
Charlotte, N. C. 


~ 
¥ 


H. M. McCord 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Ashland 4-0345 


161 Devonshire St. Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Boston Philadelphia 
Liberty 5943 Rittenhouse 2185 


Southern Representative 


W. G. Pattison 
Tel.—Charlotte—2-0264 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS Sens 


TEXTILE 


THU CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FORTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN Wom ENT D CLASS MAIL MATTER ey 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, ‘CHARL 
NDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 2, 1897. 
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Textile Survey Shows Decrease 


Spindles 


In addition to 884,000 spindles scrapped in 1932, over 
five million installed spindles were not operated at all 
during the year, the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants reports in a ten-year survey of the industry. Pro- 
duction for the year was 6,445,342,000 square yards, as 
compared with 7,140,653,000 square yards in 1931. 


With 31,442,174 spindles in place at the beginning of 


this year as compared with 37,185,351 ten years ago, the 


trade faces shortages of heavier fabrics for industrial 
uses “with even a reasonable degree of economic improve- 
ment,” the survey concludes. 


More MARKET SEASONAL TRENDS 


The association states: 

“With many divisions of the industry reporting heavy 
depletion of stocks, it is probable that the market figure 
for 1932 is understated. Production has been computed 
from spindle hour activity on the 1931 basis of relation- 
ship. Although partial reports from various branches of 
the industry indicate a further increase in this constant, 
no more reliable index is available and it has the advan- 
tage of consistency with the calculations for previous non- 
census years, 

“The increased consumption of cotton fabrics for many 
kinds of wearing apparel has been a progressive develop- 
ment in recent years. It accounts for much of the sea- 
sonal expansion of activity that has been noted. Produc- 
tion of heavier fabrics used largely in other industries 
and for other than strictly cotton products has been 
greatly diminished through a low rate of activity in in- 
dustries more seriously affected by the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the public. 

“Economic improvement of even a reasonable degree 
cannot fail to uncover large shortages in these goods, the 
making of which will again bring per capita consumption 
up to a more normal figure.”’ 


GAIN IN Output RATIO 


The association’s comment upon the statistics is: 
“Under ‘market’ heading, the production figure for 1931 
has been revised to correspond with the recent estimate 
of the Bureau of the Census. Its census of manufactures 
for the cotton goods industry is assembled biennially and 
covers only the odd years. To obtain an approvimate 
estimate of production during the even or non-census 
years, we have assumed the same ratio of cloth yardage 
production to spindle hour activity as existed in the pre- 


yearly period. 


ceding year for which both factors were known. A rela- 
tionship i is secured through dividing the reported produc- 
tion by the number of active spindle hours for the same 
This constant is then multiplied by the 
known factor of spindle hour activity for the succeeding 
even year for which no census of production is. taken. 

“Our previous estimate for 1931 yardage production 
was based on the total spindle hour activity for that year 
and the 1929 constant of .0855 square yard per spindle 
per hour, comparing with .086 for 1927 and .0818 for 
1925. The actual 1931 ratio turns out to be .0918 
square yard per spindle per hour. This appreciable in- 
crease in the ratio of woven cloth production to spindle 
operations is due mainly to three major developments 
which have been pronounced during 1931 and 1932. 

“1. A greater proportionate activity during late years 
in cloth weaving mills than in the aggregate of other 


_mills with cotton spinning spindles which are engaged in 


making sales yarn knit goods, cordage, twine, cotton 
smallwares, etc. Figures on spindles and spindle hour 
activity include all cotton consuming spindles and their 
operations. .When the spindles in the non-cloth mills fall 


‘behind their relative position in activity an increase in 


the proportion of cloth produced per spindle hour is ef- 
fected. For example, census figures for 1931 show a 
decrease of 36.7 per cent from 1929 in sales yarn pound- 
age production, as against only 16.4 per cent decrease in 
square yards of woven goods and a decline of 22.13 per 
cent in the total number of spindle hours run. 

EFFECT OF RAyon 

“2. The increasing use of rayon yarns during recent 
years, particularly in the New England mills; where there 
has been the greatest inactivity in cotton spinning spin- 
dies. This development naturally absorbs some of the 
market for fabrics made of cotton yarns. Through in- 
activity of unrequired spindleage formerly used for high . 
count cotton cloth, the effect is to increase the average 
yardage produced per spindle hour. 

a: ee continuing demands of the garment indus- 
tries for cloth that is used in making medium and low 
priced apparel. During 1932 over 884,000 spindles were 
added to the scrap heap, bringing the total of spindles 
dismantled since 1925 to about 6,500,000. New installa- 
tions were the lowest for any year since these records 
became available. At the beginning of 1933 total equip- 
ment as represented by spindles in place (31,442,174) is 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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eroxide Bleaching of Cotton 
Piece Goods 


BY C. L. EDDY 


Superintendent of Bleaching, Renfrew Bleachery 


HE topic assigned to me by your program commit- 

tee is that of Peroxide Bleaching on Cotton Piece 

Goods as applied to Bleacheries, such as we are 

employed in. This paper is given with the idea of giving 

your. Association my experience of the past six or seven 

years in practical bleaching with 100 Vol. Hydrogen 
Peroxide. 

In the past two or three years there have been very 
rapid strides made in successfully meeting competition 
with peroxide. In order to keep costs down to a mini- 
mum .it has been found necessary to sour before kier 
boiling. It is the writer’s opinion that all goods to be 
bleached should be as clean and free from dirt, grease, 
starch, etc., as is possible to, get. them; it saves money 
and takes less bleach to get proper results. 

A cheap method is to sour at the singer, full width, 
using a 1'4 degree twaddle sour, run into a bin or Jay 
box, pick up and wash through a 25 or 30 strand washer, 
after wash, run through a weak’ solution of caustic soda 
and pile into the kier. It is preferable to use a piling 
machine because of the uniform pleating desired. This 
feature plays a very important in successfully 
bleaching with, peroxide, because of even penetration 
which is so important to quality and cost. 

The kier used most successfully is the pump and heater 
type, with added circulation features which are so im- 
portant in preparing the goods for peroxide bleaching. 
This circulation feature should be used in the caustic boil, 
It will reduce the length of boil and give a better bottom 
on which to bleach. I have found by using the above 
method that it is possible to give goods a single boil when 
formerly the goods received two boils and “chemic” 
bleach for vat dyeing. It is the opinion of the writer that 
a ten hour caustic boil is sufficient at 15 to 18 Ibs. pres- 
sure. After the boil the kier is blown off in the regular 
manner and washed down for about thirty minutes. 


At this time it would be well to discuss the method ol 
making up peroxide. We all know what happens. when 
peroxide comes in contact with iron. Therefore, we 
should not use an iron tank in mixing peroxide, a wooden 
‘tank is preferable. I have used iron tanks, but then 
there is always a hazard, and life is too short to take 
chances all the time. All piping should have two or three 
coatings of silicate of soda before putting peroxide 
through them. This method will prevent iron rust and 
scale from getting into your bath. Iron rust will de- 
compose peroxide and make a tender place where the 
rust actually comes in contact with the cloth. Silicate 
of soda and peroxide should then be mixed together in a 
wooden mixing tank and run into the kier. Your perox- 
ide should be made up in not less than 600 or 700 gallons 
of water. It is advisable to have the kier saturated with 
warm water at about 110 or 115 degrees when adding the 
peroxide. Enough water should be added to bring the 
total liquor in the kier to 1500 gallons in a 4-ton kier. 

Something shewld be said at this time about coating 
the kier because’ your kier is iron. In my experience | 
ts *Paper before American Association of Textile Chemists and 


(‘olorists. 


have found a binder called Anti-Hydro, which, when 
mixed with ordinary cement makes a fine coating over 
the kier. It gives a coating like glass. Put three coats 
of cement on the kier and be sure that each coat is dry 
before you apply the next coat. After the cement has 
been applied and dried thoroughly, boil the kier out with 
200 Ibs. of silicate of soda. -This method will give a 
“slick” finish to the kier. The above should be applied 
to the grates and kier well also. 7 

The kier has been washed down and peroxide run into 
the kier. With peroxide bleaching the kier lid is left off 
to play safe, because the least amount of pressure will 
cause the goods to become tender. Steam is turned on 
the heater and the temperature brought to 190 degrees F. 
which should be maintained throughout the boil. It is 
important to keep the temperature at all times even. Do 
not allow it to fall down below 180 degrees or to go over 
185 degrees F., as it will cause uneven bleach. The higher 
the temperature the faster the peroxide breaks up so that 
the goods will not bleach evenly. A quick bleach may be 
obtained in about 14 hours. | | 

A quick bleach with goods pleated evenly in the kier, 
and the bleach bath forced to all parts of the kier quickly, 
will result in'an evenly bleached kier; in. other words, the 
top of the kier will be the same as the middle and bot- 
tom. 

After the boil the kier should be washed down with hot 
water, if available, otherwise wild cold water, for about 
thirty minutes. For the best results the goods should be 
pulled out through a rope washer and washed in hot 
water. . Hot water will brighten the goods and give a 
clearer white. | 

The goods are then washed into the white bin ready 
to be mangled and dried for whites or to be dyed either 
with directs or vats. : 

| find from experience that goods peroxide bleached 
dye better, more uniformly, and freer from oxy-cellulose 
or hydro-cellulose than chlorine bleached goods. Goods 
to be vat dyed have better penetration and are faster to 
washing and light. The colors are brighter. However. 
the cost of vat dyeing is increased a matter of 6 or 7 
per cent due to better penetration. To obtain the same 
shade in direct dyeing the cost of dyestuff is less and the 


colors much brighter, 


It has been my experience that goods to be finished 
white do not have to have as bright a bottom in the white 
bins as chlorine bleach. The peroxide bleached goods 
take the tinting much better: this reflects on the amount 
of peroxide used in bleaching. Goods bleached with pe- 
come are stronger and better closed and are loftier in 
eel, 


Chlorine bleach has been the standard bleach used for 
so many years by the industry, and, of course, more of 
us have been taught this method and have grown up with 
it. Peroxide in the past has been too costly to consider. 
1 would make this statement: The costs of bleaching 
with peroxide are comparable to chlorine costs as handled 
today. 
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@ Even such a routine activity as writing can be related to our 
business here at American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation; for the 
products we make and sell are so varied that they reach into almost 
every industrial field, and from there into an incredible number of 


the simple commodities used in daily living. In yowr industry, 


our products have a specific place; and because of this “breadth” 


of our interests, we can serve you intelligently and thoroughly. 


5 MERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Textile Industry Shows Progress 


1TH American industry in general necessarily con- 

centrating on solution of problems created by 

recent years of stringency, the real progress made 
in many directions even since 1929 has largely escaped 
the recognition deserved. In the cotton industry, for 
example, progress and improvement bearing directly on 
products have been continuous despite the prevalence of 
depressed conditions. 


Favorable developments, according to George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, include the 
broad promotion of new uses and fruitful research, both 
within the industry and beyond it. Among the results is 
the newly-discovered process for giving what to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes is a creaseless finish to cotton 
fabrics. This long has been an objective of the industry 
and today it appears to have been attained. It extends 
to a considerable degree the serviceability of cottons, 
which in addition to other recognized qualities may now 
possess the anti-crease characteristics of widely used fab- 
rics of animal fibre. 

Efforts directed toward effective pre-shrinking processes 
also have been attended with marked success during the 
past two years. These improve the market for numerous 


items of cotton apparel which formerly had the handicap 


of shrinkage to overcome in the public mind. Results 
show that a new confidence has been gained for many 
types of shrink-proof cotton wearables that once were 
looked at askance, particularly men’s cotton suits. 

Laundries throughout the country enjoyed, last sum- 
mer, the largest volume of wash suit business ever handled 
and three of the four types of suits reported as constitut- 
ing the bulk of the business were cotton. Good tailoring 
and the genuine ‘‘zero-shrinkage”’ of most of the garments 
contributed to laundering results that were wholly satis- 
factory to the consumer. These facts were disclosed by a 
survey made by the Laundryowners National Association 
in behalf of the Institute. 

Another objective eagerly sought by the textile indus- 
try, but always elusive, was a satisfactory elastic fabric. 
There is one today and it opens new outlets to cotton. 
Invention has made possible the ‘production from rubber 
of a latex thread which, covered with fine strands of 
cotton, can be woven into fabrics that can be washed, 
ironed, and otherwise treated or used like ordinary mate- 
rials and yet retain their elasticity. Elastic thread is 
suitable for weaving all manner of fabrics, and further 
experiments: are now in progress to make the yarns suffi- 
ciently fine to enhance the quality of many cotton ap- 
parel items. | 

Manufacturers of cottons have been giving special at- 
tention to versatility in fabrics and superiority of styling. 
Softness and sheerness have been featured. Quality has 
come to the fore more than ever. Great progress has 
been made in exploiting intricacies of weaves. In con- 
trast to bygone days when the term “cottons” gave a very 
definite picture of a comparatively limited number of 
staples, it now means a whole family of new, ingenious, 
and appealing fabrics. : 

Old favorites have been given a new complexion such 
as the crinkled effects in organdie. All manner of inter- 
esting things have been done with seersuckers, among 
them a modification of standard construction with ef- 
fective results by the introduction of leno weaves. New 
fabrics are presented in corded striped effects which, to 
all practical purposes, reflect a new type of seersucker. 


As for piques, they are now to be had with the soft, sup- 
ple characteristics of voile or batiste. Likewise, there are 
novelty variations in voiles. Manufacturers have intro- 
duced corded raised stripes, and intricate weaves give 
some of the new voiles almost the appearance of lace. 
Other newcomers are offered which combine the charac- 
teristic wale of pique with the leno weave of open mesh 
fabrics. 

Ingenuity and appeal of new patterns reflect the intro- 
duction of fresh ideas from new sources for designs. A 
development in the past few years has been the release of 
the industry from dependence on old-school, thought in- 
fluenced by precedent. Designing has\beef stepped up 
to keep abreast of the times. The skill and inventiveness 
of free-lance artists are frequently employed. An exam- 
ple is furnished in the case of Ruth Reeves, who designed 
the murals which appear on monk’s cloth on the walls of 
the famous Radio City Music Hall, New York City. 

Miss Reeves was commissioned by one of the largest 
converters to do a series of original designs for cottons. 
The artistic excellence of this work attracted international 
attention with the result that the fabrics had the distinc- 
tion of being the first American cotton textiles placed on 
exhibition in the Victoria Museum, London. 


All of this reflects the progressive spirit of the industry | 


even in times of stress. Through it, cottons, not so long 
ago recognized more for utility than for elegance, have 


been endowed with fashion and artistry that give them a 


secure place. It was due to these efforts that the famous 
French couturiers were attracted in an important way to 
cottons. Their work first with American fabrics sitm- 
ulated the development of French and other cottons 
which contributed further to the elevation of cotton fab- 
rics to their present high plane. 


Improvement has not been limited to styling. Manu- 
facturers have been making progress in the technique of 
production. Among the recent developments has been 
advancement in the art of printing with fast colors. Per- 
manence has been thus assured to the color elements of 
the always popular cotton prints. Meanwhile methods 
of dyeing have been improved and better results are con- 
tinually being achieved by wider applications of chemis- 
try principles. On the mechanical side, rapid adoption 
of long draft spinning, single process picking, automatic 
spooling, etc., illustrate that the national crisis has not 
side-tracked the urge for better and more efficient mill 
equipment. As a matter of fact, it is conceded that im- 
provement in textile machinery has been more rapid dur- 
ing the past five years than it was in the preceding fif- 
teen years. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute has played its part in the 
wide efforts to maintain and improve standards of qual- 
ity and to extend the usefulness of cotton fabrics. A 
study of new uses and new outlets is constantly being 
made by the Institute. By way of illustrating results 
achieved in this field mention may be made of the grow- 
ing acceptance, among shippers and distributors, of cot- 
ton bags for the packaging of agricultural products. One 
case in particular is the onion bag. Promotional work 
by the Institute contributed to the development of a new 
type of cotton mesh bag which has met with particular 
favor for shipping onions. This bag in 5, 20 and 50- 
pound sizes is now being given initial use by scores of 


growers and shippers in Michigan, Texas and New York. - 
There is an outlet for millions of bags annually for the 


put-up of onions alone. 
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Modern Drawing 


aN 
= using 


results in stronger yarn! 


By drawing from laps, rather than from individual ends of _ 
card sliver, this new process produces sliver that results in 

- stronger, more uniform yarn with far less end breakage 
during roving and spinning. 


Breakage and piecing are eliminated 


In this process, there is no breakage. This eliminates the - 
many variations due to stopping and piecing in ordinary 
drawing, and the improvement in sliver is remarkable. 

_ Using the same card sliver, a comparative test (by a mill) 
was made. Sixty I|-yard samples of sliver produced by 
regular drawing showed a variation of 11.5% in weight, 
while sixty samples of Controlled-draft sliver varied only 
6.5%, showing 43% greater uniformity. 


Greater strength, less end breakage 


Controlled-draft Drawing 


from the Controlled-draft drawing was 5.9% greater, 
while the ends down were 64.75% less. Investigate 
MODERN drawing! 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Manufacture of Cellulose Acetate Yarns 
Factors Affecting Dye Afhnity 


N interesting description of the manufacture of cel- 
AX iuiose acetate yarns and how the dyeing of these 

yarns is affected by the manufacturing processes 
was contained in an address by W. B. Sellars, of the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation, Rome, Ga. Mr. Sellars 
described the manufacture of viscose, acetate, nitrocellu- 
lose and cuprammonium yarns. Extracts from his paper 
that relate to manufacture and dyeing of cellulose acetate 
yarns are given herewith: 


ACETATE PROCESS 


Yarn made by this process differs from the viscose, 
nitro-cellulose and cuprammonium processes in that 
chemically it is an entirely different compound from the 
starting material with different chemical and physical 
properties. This accounts for its inability to be dyed 
with ordinary cotton and viscose dyes. 


groups in the cellulose molecule by acetate groups which 
are not removed later on as are the ester groups in the 
viscose and nitro-cellulose processes. These ester groups 
make the yarn more resistant to water; its regain moist- 
ure content is lower than the regenerated cellulose types 
and it is swollen less by water. It has been stated that 
this lack of swelling in water is the reason why it cannot 
be dyed by ordinary direct dyestuffs. 

The raw material is purified cotton linters. Cellulose 
acetate is prepared from it by treating in a suitable vessel 
with a mixture of acetic anhydride, acetic acid and a 


CIBA 


Pre-shrink your fabrics 
to avoid misfits, but first 
have them dyed right 
and avoid more serious 
dissatisfaction. 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


This is explained 
as being due to replacement of two of the three hydroxyl 


and CIBANONE 
VAT DYES 


‘Insure Satisfaction 


small amount of a catalyst such as zinc chloride or sul- 
furic acid. The cellulose dissolves in the acetylation 
bath. The result of the acetylation being a cellulose 


triacetate; this could be separated by pouring the reac- 


tion mixture into water to precipitate it, dissolving in 
chloroform and spinning, but the threads obtained from 
it are harsh and so resistant to water that they cannot be 
dyed. Therefore the manufacturer saponifies this tri- 
acetate until a cellulose acetate corresponding approxi- 
mately to a diacetate is obtained, precipitates it in water, 
washes, dries and stores it until ready to be spun. Strange 
to say, no one has. yet been able to prepare an acetone 
soluble cellulose diacetate directly; the triacetate must be 
first prepared and then saponified. 

To spin the cellulose acetate it is dissolved in acetone, 
forming a very viscous solution which is filtered, then 
forced through a spinnerette into a cell containing hot 
air. The hot air evaporates the acetone, leaving as a 
residue the thread of cellulose acetate. This is collected 
on a bobbin and is ready for textile processing without 
any wet treatment, which is necessary in the other three 
processes. There are less factors-in the manufacturing 
process to affect the dyeing properties of acetate silk than 
in the manufacture of the other three types. The affinity 
for dye of the various makes is determined largely by the 
amount of combined acetic acid they contain. The 
higher this is the less the affnity for dye. However, it 
must be remembered that alkaline solutions can saponify 

(Continued on Page 11) 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
_ MONTREAL, P.Q.,CANADA 


Representing 


Seciety of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
Vat Dyes of the 
Dow Chemical Company,incorporated 
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It Finds 
New 


the KNITTING INDUSTRY 


THE BIGGEST EVENT 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual 


April 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 1933 


Commercial Museum 
Philadelphia 


Under the Auspices 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


It Builds 
Solidly 
For 

The Future 


It Keeps 
OLD 


Customers 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


It Insures 
Good 


Opinion of 


Your Products 


This exhibition and convention is, without exception, the greatest institution for constructive, forward look- 
ing progress in all the Knit Goods Trade. It has definite functions which it performs, completeness and 
efficiency that stamps it among buyers and sellers, as ‘ndispensable to the industry. 

The Commercial Museum is transformed into a vast market place where buyers congregate from all parts of 


the United States and Canada. Exhibitors pre- 


sent these buyers with instructive, profitable and 


It Actually 


Makes Sales 


It Keeps business-getting displays of every conceivable 


Your Name | 
variety of equipment, product or service used in 


Familiar to 


the thousands of knitting mills and factories. 
The Trade | | 


COMPLETE SERVICE WITH STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
One hundred fifty dollars is the price of a standard space measuring 10 feet square. This rate includes the 
following service and equipment without extra charge. 


Regulation Sign Floor Covering 
Dividing Rails Two Chairs 
Hat Tree Desk 6 


Electrical installation and steam Connections 


Every conceivable want of the exhibitor is anticipated and prepared in advance. 
APPLY FOR SPACE NOW 
Chester I. Campbell Organization, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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Edward Ward has resigned as second hand in spinning 
and spooling at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


W. J. Ward, formerly overseer of spinning at the At- 
lantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., is now with the Adams- 
Swirles Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Dudley H. Arrington, overseer of twisting and winding 
at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., has also been 
given charge of the spinning and spooling. — 

Sam Gunnel has been promoted to second hand in spin- 
ning and spooling at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, 
Ga. 


F. A. Arrington now has charge of the shipping, baling 
and finishing department at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


W. H. Beardsley, of Charlotte, has been appointed 
North and South Carolina representative for Divine Bros. 
Co., Utica, N. Y., makers of canvas truck and caster 
wheels. 


W. R. Rogers, a graduate of the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, in the class of 1932, has been pro- 
moted to designer at the Roanoke Mills Company, Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C. 

E. R. Jerome, sales manager of the Victor Ring Trav- 
eler Company,.who is well known and liked in the South, 
is covering A. Dewey Carter’s territory for him. Mr. Car- 
ter has been ill for some time, but is gradually improv- 
ing. 

D. A. Purcell, a graduate of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, who has been designer at 
the Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.., 
has accepted a position as assistant superintendent at the 
Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C. 


W. Speight Adams, who has been in charge of dyeing 
at the Beacon Manufacturing Company, Swannanoa, N. 
C., has resigned due to the fact that the dyeing opera- 
tions there are being consolidated with those of the Mas- 
sachusetts plant, the machinery now being moved from 
the latter to Swannanoa. Mr. Cleveland from the New 
Bedford plant succeeds Mr. Adams. 


L. E. Taylor, who for the past six years has been in 
charge of the Charlotte offices of the National Ring Trav- 
eler Company, has been placed in charge of the Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee territory, 
the change being a promotion for him. He will make 
headquarters in Atlanta. He has made many friends in 
the Carolinas who will be interested to know of his pro- 
motion. 


OBITUARY 


W ALTER CL ARK 


Walter Clark, prominent attorney of Charlotte and 
brother of David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, died last Sunday morning following an illness of 
several months. He was 47 years old and had been prac- 
ticing law in Charlotte since the World War. 

Mr. Clark, a son of the late Walter Clark, chief justice 
of North Carolina Supreme Court, was a graduate of N. 
C. State College and the law schools of the University of 
North Carolina and George Washington University. He 
was captain of B Company, 120 Infantry, during the 
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This display was used for decorating a banquet hall in 
which all the decorations were made up of cotton goods 
manufactured by the Cone Mills, Greensboro. It was 
arranged by Robt. E. Lineberry, of the White Oak De- 
partment Store. 

The display was cut from wall board, painted in many 
colors. A miniature bale of cotton was used in the center 
and on this was a girl cut from wall board. On the girl a 
cotton fabric was applied to give the appearance of real 
pajamas, 

Behind the cotton and girl a cotton mill was painted in 
surrounded by trees and shrubs in order to give many 
pretty colors. 

At the bottom is a sign, 


‘‘May the Wheels Keep Turn- 
ing.”’ 


World War and saw active service in France. Two years 
ago he was senator from Mecklenburg County in the N. 
C. legislature and had been prominently identified with 
public affairs in Charlotte. 

Mr. Clark is survived by his wife, three daughters, two 
sisters and four brothers. In addition to David Clark, 
his brothers are W. A. Graham Clark, textile expert of 
the Tariff Commission; Washington; John W.. Clark, 
president of the Franklinville Mills, Franklinville, N. C.., 
and Thorne Clark, manager of the Massapoag Mills, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 

Funeral services were conducted Tuesday from the 
home in Charlotte and were in charge of the American 
Legion. 


A Correction 


In last week’s issue, in giving a description of new prod- 
ucts developed by the National Oil Products Company, 
the inadvertant omission of a subhead caused an error in 
the description of the new Spot Proof Finish recently per- - 
fected by this company. The paragraph referring to the 
Spot Proof Finish was made to read as a part of the de- 
scription of the new Nopco size for rayon and acetate 
warps. There is of course no connection between the two 
products. | 

The description of the new Spot Proof Finish should 
have read as follows: 

Spot Proor FINisH 


A real advance in spot-proofing has been made in cre- 
ating this new product—extremely economical yet effect- 
ive on either cotton, silk or rayon. This product is a very 
finely dispersed emulsion so that penetration and deposi- 
tion of material into the goods is easily accomplished. 
Due to its efficacy, a very small amount is needed and 
the hand of the goods is unaffected. 
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AMONG 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


William Lee 


William Lee, who recently accepted a position with the 
Piedmont Sundries Company of Charlotte, N. C., was 
born at Manchester, England. He attended the Man- 
chester School of Technology and then studied cotton 
spinning at the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 

Entering cotton manufac- 
turing in England, he ad- 
vanced to the position of as- 
sistant manager of a large 
spinning mill and then came 
to this country as one of the 
Southern selling agents for 


Press Co, and the Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co., which 
position he held satisfacto- 
rily for twenty years, or un- 
til his employers sold their 
William Lee plants. 

His personality and _ his 
textile knowledge made him always a welcome visitor at 
cotton mills and he became one of the best known and 
popular of the textile machines salesmen. He makes his 
home at Charlotte and has two daughters, both born in 
that city. 


Daniel H. Wallace 


Daniel H. Wallace, Southern agent for the Keever 
Starch Company, was born at Union, S. C., April 27, 
1875, and has been with the Keever Starch Company for 
21 years. He lives and has his office at Greenville, S. C. 
_ After graduating 
from the University 
of South Carolina, 
he was Inspector of 
Internal Revenue 
and then entered 
the army. He was 
captain of M. G. 
Troop of 7th Cav., 
U.S. A., and parti- 
cipated in the action 
against Pancho Vil- 
la near Pancho Vil- 
la, Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, 

Dan Wallace is 
one of the best 
known and most lik- 
ed of Southern tex- 
tile salesmen. As 
one of the veteran 
salesmen in his field. 
he enjoys the friendship and confidence of the large num- 
ber of mill men in his territory. His technical knowl- 


Daniel H. Wallace 


edge of the products he handles has been an important 


factor in his success. 
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Manufacture of Cellulose Acetate Yarns 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the acetate, reducing the combined acetic acid which in 
turn increases the affinity for dye and renders the yarn 
liable to staining by direct viscose dyes. It will be found 
that the acetate silk with the higher content of combined 
acetic acid is much more resistant to this saponifying 
action of some scouring baths and can even be treated in 
boiling water without impairing its luster or changing its 
affinity for acetate dyes. Boiling water and scouring 
baths destroy the luster and cross dyeing properties of 
acetate silks with too low a percentage of combined acetic 
acid. If it should be desired to deluster an acetate silk 
with a high acetic acid content it can be done by com- 


bining a penetrating swelling agent with an alkaline salt 


in the scouring bath. 
Spinning conditions do not affect the affinity for dye 
but do affect the depth of shade obtained with a given 


amount of dye in that they affect the cross section of the 
yarn which modifies the luster and the apparent color of | 


the dyed yarn. This is of little importance to the knit 
goods user, but of great importance to the weaver. The 
effect of spinning tension on dye affinity is negligible 
compared with the effect of combined acet acid. 

Another point of interest is that acetate yarns are not 
subject to shrinkage. Stretching wet acetate yarns and 
drying them stretched will increase their luster consider- 
ably. | 
Difficulty is sometimes experienced in the dyeing of 
dark shades on the dull acetates in getting sufficient depth 
of color. Actually the yarn has as much affinity for dye 
as bright lustre yarns of the same manufacture, but the 
modified interior structure is much more difficult to dye. 
Adding the color slowly and — at a high — 
ture is an aid. 


At Auction 
March 25, 1933 


Physical Properties of 


Bellmont Cotton Mills 


Located on Hard Surface State Highway No. 62, about 

four miles from Burlington or Graham, Alamance County, 

N. C., and on Big Alamance Creek. 

1—Brick three-story, tin roof, Main building 46’ x 144’, 
with the following adjoining and connecting additions: 


Picker and Opening Room, | story, brick, tin roof, 24 x 
62, and connecting Cotton House 24 x 20. 


Card Room, 1 story, brick, tin roof, 26 x 78, and form- 
ing part of Roving Room 54 x 62. 


Finishing Room, two story, brick, tin roof, 27 x 42. 
Dye House Building, one story, tin roof, 26 x 40. 
One Boiler Room, brick, composition roof, 26 x 28. 


(No machinery will be offered) 


Inspection can be made any time during business 
hours—Phone 95 


| L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. 
GRAHAM, N. C. 
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DEAL 


During the past three tough years 
many Southern mills, forced to reduce 
costs and at the same time improve the 
appearance and quality of their products, 
turned to Arnold, Hoffman & Company 
as the source of supply for their process- 
ing materials, and were rewarded with a 
“new deal” in the way of closer and more 
intelligent co-operation in the solving oi 
their problems, as well as higher quality, 
more dependable sizing, finishing, soften- 
ing and weighting compounds. 


Because of its 117 years experience in 
this field and the complete, modern facili- 
ties at its command, this firm is both 
qualified and equipped to render a super- 
lative service to the textile mills of the 
South. 


YOUR plant, too, can enjoy the bene- 
fits of this New Deal. No matter what 
your problem may be, we can help you 
solve it. Consult an Arnold, Hoffman 
representative—there is one near you 
and a request addressed to the Charlotte 


office will bring him in a hurry. No obli- 


gation. 


PRODUC TS—Warp Dressing, Finish- 
ing Materials, Soluble Gums, Sizing 
Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sul- 
phonated Oils, Alizarine Assistant, 
Pigments, etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR Belle Alkali 
Company, of Belle, W. Virginia. 


Liqmd Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, 
Caustic Soda (Solid and Flaked) 


INC. 
PROVIDENCE 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Smith Cotton Plan 


HE textile industry is especially interested in the 

Smith plan for relief of the cotton farmers, which 

passed the Senate last week and is expected to pass 
the House this week or next. It is believed that the 
enactment of the Smith law would obviate the inclusion 
of cotton in the Domestic Allotment Plan. 


The Smith plan, worked out by Senator Smith of South 
Carolina, offers a real chance of improving cotton prices 


for the farmer and would not Prove a handicap to the 
mills. 


- The Smith plan would use the government’s huge hold- 
ings of cotton—estimated at 3,500,000 bales—to obtain 
a reduction of that amount in the 1933 crop. : 

This would be done by offering the producer who 
agrees to cut his production from 30 to 50 per cent below 
last year an option on an amount of the government cot- 
ton equal to the quantity by which he reduces his out- 
put. 

The option would enable him to profit on the eile 
cotton to the extent of the difference between the present 
price and the August 15 figure, assuming the decreased 
production drove the price up. The farmer would take 
no risk, as he would not have to exercise his option in 
case the price went down, 

The main provisions of the plan are: 

“That there is hereby created in the Department of 
Agriculture a Cotton Board (hereinafter referred to as 
the Board). Such board shall consist of six members, to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, all of which 
members shall be residents of the cotton-producing 
States and all of whom shall be qualified and experienced 
in either the purchasing, handling, or production of cot- 
ton. The members of: the board shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services but shall be paid their actual 
and necessary expenses incurred in the performance of 
their duties. They shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture, the Farm 
Board, and all other departments and —- of the 
Government are hereby directed— 

“(a) To sell the said Cotton Board at cach price as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the board all cotton now owned by them. 

‘“(b) To take such action and to make such settle- 
ments as are necessary in order to acquire full legal title 
to all cotton on which money has been loaned or advanc- 
ed, upon such term as they may deem fair and just, and 
to sell this cotton also to the board in the same manner 
as is provided in the preceding paragraph hereof. 


At MARKET PRICE 


“Sec. 3. The board is also hereby authorized to ac- 


| quire by purchase at the market price the cotton pre- 


viously given by the Government to the Red Cross So- 
ciety, for relief purposes, and now being sold by that 
society. 

‘Sec. 4. The board shall also be authorized to ac- 
quire by purchase at the market value thereof any other 
cotton owned by the producers thereof in all cases in 
which such producers will agree in writing to reduce 
their acreage planted in cotton in the manner hereinafter 
set out. 

“Sec. 5. The board shall have authority to borrow 
money upon al! cotton in its possession or control and 
deposit as collateral for such loans the warehouse receipts 
for such cotton. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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For Sale—The Machinery Listed Below 


AT THE 


Newmarket Manufacturing Company 
NEWMARKET, N. H. 


WEAVE ROOM 

102 Draper Looms, 54” and 66”, with 16 harness dobbies, large battery, 10” 
cloth roll, 59” reed, 56” cloth roll, belt driven high double arch. 

116 Draper Dobby 42” Looms, 4542” reed space, 414)” cloth roll, 16 harness 
dobby, small battery, Roper let - off. 

109 Draper Cam Looms, 42”, 4542” reed space, 43” cloth roll, 4-bank Draper 
stop motions 

6 Draper Looms, 54” No dobbies, 5-bank warp’ stop motions, large battery, 
‘10” silk cloth roll, 56” long, 69” reed space, belt drive, midget feelers. 

22 Stafford 1x1 Box Looms, 56”, 6245” reed space, 57” cloth roll, 20 harness 
heavy duty dobhies, single action ‘dobby, Roper let-off, Regan 4-bank stop 
motions. 
200 New Large wth Draper batteries and all parts for Draper Looms up to 
5615” Reed s 
75 for 20 and 25 harness dobbies. 
OPENING ROOM 

1 Howard & Bullough Vertical Opener, Spiral gear drive, belt ebb 1926. 

1 Whitin C. O. B. Machine, 16 sections, complete with fan, 1926. 

1 Howard & Bullough Accorington 1924-6 single process 45” Picker. complete 
with Hopper Feeder, 1 large Buckley Beater in first section, 1 large Buck- 
ley in second section, 1 blade beater in three sections (3 beater single 
process picker). 

CARD ROOM 

2 Cook Vacuum — complete with Worthington Feather Valve Compres- 
sors 21” x 9” 

ROVING 

5 Woonsocket 9x415”, 7” gauge, serial No. 13,850 or higher, 102 sp. each, 
ball bearing, front roll, chain drive, 3 right and 4 left hand (1924). 

1 Woonsocket 12 and 6 Slubber, 60 spindles, 1922, chain drive. 

1 Woonsocket 12-and 6 Slubber, 80 spindles, 1922, chain drive. 


WINDERS 
1 Foster Doubler, No. 25 Double 421, 1—80 spindles. 
SPOOLERS 
1 Saco-Lowell 5” gauge, 160 spindles, 1922, serial No. 2445-7 bobbins trough 
carrier. 
TWISTERS 


1 Pales & Jenks Wet Twister, 342” ga., 154” ring, brass trough, intermed- 
tant motions, single line brass roll, 232 sp., tape drive, 1922. 
WARP PREPARATION 
13. Entwistle Warpers, 54” beams, equipped with electrical stop motions. 
Yardage Measuring machines. 
2 Draper Warpers with ball warping attachments. 
2. Cloth Rolling machines, Curtis & Marble, 45”, ser. No. 123 and 525. 
1 Special Cloth rolling machine, Curtis & Marble with expander, Ser. 320. 
10 Entwistle Yardage Clocks 
1 Stationary Barber-Colman Warp tying-in machine, No. 190, size 5-E, all 
electric equipped, including electric generator, perfect mechanical condi- 
tion. 
2 Silk Beamers, T. C. Entwistle. 
1 Selvage Spool Beamer, Special (no name). 
1 Easton & Burnham Cole Brothers Banding machine. 
1 Portable Sewing Machine (Singer). 
CLOTH ROOM | 
1 Slasher Finger Gauge Immersion Thermometer (Powers). 
2 Mercury Gauge Thermometers. 
15 Cloth Table Trucks, different sizes. 
2 Railway Sewing Machines, Curtis & Marble, Singer head, 56” goods, ad- 
justable, belt drive, stationary, and one adjustable to 52” 
Cloth Folder, Curtis & Marble. 


9 Cloth meneaetien Tables, Curtis & Marble, 52”, equipped with 3 brushes 
and reversing motions. 
11 Cloth table trucks. 
1 Large Cloth inspecting table, 15’ long, 40” wide. 
SILK ROOM—WINDING AND WARPING 


300 Porcelain Guides, new for Winders. 
1 Small Air compressor with tank and gauge, motor and switch cut-out 
complete. 
‘1 Immersion Thermometer Tycos. 
2 No. 50 Universal Winders, Serial about 40,000 (Franklin Process). 
1 Large Lot Universal Parts. 
10 Hand Drawing-in Stands. 
SMALL SILK ROOM 
1 Beamer, Entwistle, with adjustable comb hand control. 
100 Heads, Comins Sectional Type American Moistening Co. Humidifier Sys. 
1 Hot Air Silk and Rayon Slasher with 5 coils, 5 sections, 62” front roll, 
belt drive, 9 beam creels, complete with fans. 
‘1 Small Hand Baler. 
SUPPLIES 
1 Lot 154” rings, No. 1 Flange with cast iron holders. 
1 44” rings No. 1 Flange with both cast iron and plate neeeers 
1 Lot 144” rings with cast iron and plate holders, No. 1 Filang 
2 Spinning Frames parts, Casablancas long draft parts and rolls. 314” Ga. 


PICKER ROOM MACHINERY 


1M. & ®. Breaker Picker, 40” Automatic Feed, 1—30” Porcupine, 1—2 
< 18” Beater, 1903. 


2 B. Finisher Pickers. 40” l—2 blade 18” beaters, 1903. 
l x _ B. Intermediate Picker, on l—-2 blade 18” beater, 1903. 
1 Kitson Thread Extractor. 
50 Lap Rods. 
10 H. & B. Rev. Plat Cards, 40”, 10” coillers, 1903 } 
1H. & B. Rev. Flat Cards, 40”, 10” coilers, 1906 Clothing 
3H. & B. Rev. Flat Cards, 40”, 10” coilers, 1908. , im perfect 
6H. & B. Rev. Plat Cards. 40”. 10” coilers, 1913. } condition. 
SLUBBERS 
2 Whitin Slubbers, 12 x 6 x 72 spindles, No, 3129, and No: 3128, 10” space 
144” x 1” x 1”, 1918, 144 spindies. 
INTERMEDIATES 
4 Whitin Intermediates, 9x449” x 144 spindles, 7” space, No. 3107. No. 3108. 
No. 3109, and No. 3110, 1918, 456 spindles. 
ROVING FRAMES 
5 Prov. Machine Co. Roving Frames, 7x34% x 160 spindles, 1907. 
2 Prov. Machine Co. Roving Frames, 7x342 x 168 spindles, 1909. 
4 Whitin Roving Frames, 7x34> x 136 spindles, No. 1001, No. 1002. No. 1003. 
No. 1004, 1913, 544 spindles. 
3 Whitin Roving Frames, 7x3'> x 160 spindles, No. 841. No. 842. and No. 


840, 1913. 480 spindles. 
1 Whitin Roving Frame, 7x34% x 160 spindles, No. 3153. 1918. 
TWISTERS 

2H. & B. Ring Twisters, 360 spindles each, 2%4” gauge, 10 H.P. Westing- 

house motor, 60. cycle, = Phase, 550-volt, 1750 R. P.M. Whitin Chain drive. 
SPINNING 

10 Whitin Spinning Frames, 240 spindles each, 254” ga., 1908 (2400 spindles). 
Band drive. 

18 Whitin Spinning Frames, 228 spindles, 314” gauge, 1%4’ No. 1 flange ring, 
tape Ay aby —_— plate holders, rails bored for 2's” metal thread boards, 
roll . ty” separators, 1920. - (Excellent condition.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4 Tons Shafting, hangers ‘and pulleys, estimated weight. 

28 Luther 54” Yarn Reels, 3 T. 

17 Easton & Burnham Skein Winders, 48 spindles each, 6 T. 

DYEHOUSE EQUIPMENT 

1 Tolhurst Extractor, 48” belt drive, No. 3420, 700 R.P.M. arranged for belt 
drive direct to 715 H.P., 220-yvolt, 60 cycles, 3-phase, 720 R.P.M. West- 
inghouse motors complete with switches and rheostat 

2 Allen Boiling-out Kiers, 3500 Ib. capacity with superheater motor driven 
pumps and chain hoists used for boiling out skeins. 

1 Continuous Philadelphia Proctor Dryer, 8’ 6” wide, 90’ long with 3 fans, 
motor driven, feeding end of chain on floor below. 

21H.P. Westinghouse Motors, 220-volt, Driving fans in wall. 

2 Bie P. Westinghouse Motors, 220-volt, with switches driving pumps on 

ers. 

742 H.P. Westinghouse Motor, 220-volt, 870 R.P.M. with Starter, driving 


skein yarn dryer. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Fire Pump, capacity, 750 gallons per minute. 
Lot Selvage motions for Jacquards. 
6,000 Shuttles, Draper & Shambow, all different sizes. 
A large quantity of new parts and castings for Draper, Crompton & 
Knowles, and Stafford Looms. 
2 Lyon Bobbin Strippers. 
1 Small Tolhurst Extractor, 30” 
Approximately 20,000 Silk and: mas Pitch Back Reeds. 
150 16 Harness Double index dobbie 


PUMPS 
Blake & Knowles Pump Works (American Moistening Company) 

3 Plunger Pump, belt drive, 8” stroke, 5” plunger 
2 Plunger Pump, belt drive, size 5” plunger, 8” stroke. 

No. 182437. -D62703. 
3 Plunger Pump, belt drive, size 5” plunger, 8” stroke. 
3 Plunger Pump, belt drive, sige 445” plunger, 8” stroke. 
2 Plunger Pump, belt drive, size 5” plunger, 6” stroke. 
3 Plunger Pump, belt drive, size 4” plunger, 4” stroke. 

Cc. H. WHEELER MFG. CO. 

CONDENSER PUMP 
No. 14 Rotrex, No. 14085, size 14” x 28”. 
Condenser, No. 18072, size 40° x 10”. 
Upright Steam Engine, size 6” x 6”, No. 14095, with Condenser Pump. 


(Wheeler Mfg. Co.) 
STEAM PUMPS 
Boiler Feed Pump, ‘steam end 8” x 10”, water end 5” 10”. 
Deane Steam Pump, boiler feed pump, size 442” x 2%: we No. 71299. 
WORTHINGTON VACU UM ‘PUMPS 
1 Vacuum Pump, Ludlow feather valve, size 21” x 9”, No. L26650. 
1 Vacuum Pump, Ludlow feather valve, size 21” : 9”, No. L26651. 
COOK COMPANY 


10 Entwistle Yardage Clocks. 2 Strippers. 
1 Lot Spinning rolls, 344” gauge, covered and uncovered. soul 
1 Lot Steel and Wooden cloth rolls, all sizes. RP.M. 
iL harness Sheaves. 3—150 H.P.—slip 720 7 
50.000 9 x 414 1—100 H.P.—ship ring _ $95 
200.000 7 x i— 75 H.P.—slip ring 
200,000 6x3. ” 15 HP—slip ring + 
1 Lot Narrow fabric reeds. to cage 900 
Flat Top Black Enamel Cloth Inspecting Tables, 50 H.P cage . 1800 
1000000 Paper 20 H.P.—squirrel cage 1200 
100 Steel and Fibre Trucks. 20 H.P. cage 
20,000 Twister Bobbins H.P.—squirrel cage 200 
Machine Shop These motors are 550-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycles, and have starting equipment 
Carpenter Shop. to go with them. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT IN GOOD CONDITION. NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE REFUSED. 
> PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The Smith Bill 


The cotton bill introduced by Senator Smith 
of South Carolina (see page 12) has many ad- 
vantages over the Domestic Allotment Bill and 
if enacted will probably be considered as a sub- 
stitute for the latter measure. 


The Smith plan is to use the Government’s 
holdings of cotton, estimated at 3,500,000, as 
the means of securing a reduction in the 1933 
acreage and crop. | 


In order to induce farmers to reduce their 
acreage, those who make reductions would be 
given an option, at the present market price, 
upon the amount of cotton that could be raised 
upon the land represented by the reduction. 

In other words, the farmer would buy cotton 
from the Government instead of raising it. If, 
as the result of the reduction of the 1933 yield, 
the price advanced he would get the same ad- 
vantage which he would have derived from*the 
extra cotton had he planted same. If cotton 
goes lower he would have no liability and no 
loss, as would have been the case had he raised 
the cotton. | 

It seems to us to be a sane and sound plan 
and will cost the taxpayers nothing more than 
the loss of profit upon the cotton assigned to the 
farmers who reduce their acreage. 

The advance in the price of the remainder of 
the Government cotton, as the result of the re- 
duction in acreage, will wipe out a portion of 
the Farm Board loss upon the cotton which is 
now held. 

The Smith bill does not provide for any ad- 
vance in the price of other commodities or other 
fibres and if it results in a material reduction in 
the cotton acreage it is entirely possible that 
there will be a sharp. advance in the price of 
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“Couldn't you get a rope?” 
“My dear, they wanted much too much for it! 
London Opinion 


A Short, Short Story 


We have recently had a good deal to say about 
the mills that need new equipment, but don't 
feel that they can afford it. This week we 
merely call attention to the above cartoon, sent 
in by a friend. The gentleman in the picture 
appears to be sadly in need of the right kind of 
equipment. If he doesn’t get it, almost instant- 
ly, he is going out of business in a big way. In 
the meanwhile, his “‘boss’” continues hot and 
bothered over the price question. 


cotton without an equivalent advance in the 
prices of other commodities or fibres. 

We call attention to that fact because it re- 
futes the very ill advised statements relative to 
the effect of an advance in the price of cotton, 
which was included in the otherwise sound argu- 
ments against the Domestic Allotment Bill. 

We join with cotton manufacturers in their 
feeling that the Smith bill is a sound measure 
whereas the Domestic Allotment bill was dan- 
gerous and unsound but from the standpoint of 
the probable effect of an advance in the price 
of cotton the same argument can be made 
against the Smith bill as against the Domestic 
Allotment Bill. 

We have never seen any reduction in the con- 
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sumption of cotton goods come as the result of 
an advance from an unreasonably low price oi 
cotton and we are convinced that any advance 
from the present price will be followed by an 
increase in the volume of purchases and more 
profitable business for the mills. 

We strongly favor the Smith bill as a means 
of securing a reduction in the 1933 cotton acre- 
age. 


Why Farmers Can Not Buy Cotton Goods 


The following figures, from the Commercial 
Year Book of 1931, which show what has hap- 
pened to the growers of cotton: 


Acres in No. Bales Farmers 

Cotton of Cotton Received 

Harvested Produced for Crop 
1923 37,123,000 10,171,000 $1,571,289,000 
1926 47,087,000. 17,755,000 982,736,000 
1927 40,138,000 12,783,000  1,269,885,000 
1930 4§.218,000 13,784,000 674,044,000 
*1931 15,601,000 450,000,000 
*1932 390,000,000 

*Estimated. 


When. it is considered that the same situation 
has confronted the wheat farmers and the corn 
farmers it must be realized that they have not 
money with which to buy cotton goods. : 

When commodities do advance in price, as 


they will some day, there will come such a de- 


mand as will tax the ability of cotton mills to 
produce goods. 


Their Usual Meddling 


We note the following newspaper dispatch 
from Columbia, S. C.: 


Columbia, S$. C.—Placing of copies of a volume, ‘Ad- 
ministrative County Government in South Carolina,” 
from the University of North Carolina press, on the 
desks of members of the General Assembly was termed 
an “insult” by Representative Randolph Lee, of Dorches- 
ter, in the House tonight. 

When the House convened Lee asked, “What has 
North Carolina got to do with South Carolina? We can 
run our own affairs.”’ 

Representative Lee should know that all the 
wise men in the world are employed at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

They know exactly how cotton mills should 
be run, what taxes should be paid by the people 
of North Carolina, just how South Carolina 
should conduct its affairs. 

The taxpayers of North Carolina paid for 
printing the volume, “Administrative County 
Government in South Carolina;” in fact, they 
are, even now, contributing approximately $25.,- 


QOO per year printing and publicity at the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina, much of which is for 
the purpose of spreading socialistic and com- 
munistic doctrines. 

We are glad to be able to say to Mr. Lee, 
that only a small portion of the professors at the 
University of North Carolina are concerned with 


the attempts to attend to the business of other 


people. 

There is not a member of the small group of 
radical and meddling professors who could hold 
a regular job in the business world for three 
months but equipped with the money of the tax- 
payers of North Carolina they presume to tell 
everybody exactly how things should be done. 

If the $25,000 which they waste had been dis- 
tributed among the professors who are engaged 
in legitimate teaching, those professors would 
not have received such severe cuts in salaries. 

We can also say to Representative Lee that 
many of the radical and meddling group are men 


who were brought to North Carolina from the 


Middle West. 
North Carolinians agree that the people of 
South Carolina are fully capable of handling 


their own affairs. 


California Favored 


A statement of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shows that of the $146,000,000 
loaned for construction purposes prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, $101,000,000 was loaned in Califor- 
nia. 

Within the last few days a loan of $22,000,000 
has been made to the Los Angeles Water Works. 

‘We had the idea that the Government meant 
to distribute the construction projects over the 
country, as there is unemployment in every sec- 
tion, but California seems to be the section for 
which the money was intended. 


Monarch Mills 


Lockhart, S. C., Feb. 14, 1933. 


David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 

I have not been a subscriber to your paper 
quite so long, but have been reading same ever 
since you began, and I want to congratulate you 
on your editorials. You are always hitting on 
all cylinders on any subject that you discuss 
and stand for what you believe regardless of 
who may differ with you. To my way of think- 
ing you are usually 99 per cent right. 

Yours very truly, 
C, T. Crary. 
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If It’s Made of Paper | § MILL NEws ITEMS 
Send Your Order 
ELxin, N. C.—The Chatham Manufacturing Company 
Cloth Winding Boards has just completed installation of a Westbrook freight 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper | elevator, 2,500 lbs. capacity. Another one of the same 
Toilet Tissues type is being installed at the present time. 
Twines—Wrapping.Paper—Boxes, etc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C.——Executive offices of Dunean Cot- 
Dillard Pa er ( oO ton Mills were filled at a meeting of stockholders held in 
| p r the company offices. R. E. Henry was re-elected presi- 
: dent, and David Caldwell was re-elected secretary and 
. Greensboro, N. (. 7 treasurer. J. E. Sirrine was named vice-president, and 
- the entire board of directors was re-elected. h 


GRIFFIN, Ga.—-Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 2 has re- 
modeled the boiler room and installed McBurney stokers, 
Capes water regulators and Fisher pump governors. 
Stokers and other equipment were furnished and install- 
ed by McBurney Stoker and Equipment Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. Engineers in charge of the job were H. W. 
Nalley and Mr. Redding. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORE BOSTON ‘SPARTANBURG 


AsHEBORO, N. C.——The textile mills in Asheboro ex- 
panded and had a prosperous year. These included the 
McCrary Hosiery Mill Company, the fourth largest full- 


DARY TRAVELERS fashioned hosiery plant in North Carolina; the Standard 
If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- Tye Tape Company, Cetwick Silk Mills, the Bossong 


pend on it that the high is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight an 


circle te Hosiery Mills, Steadman Manufacturing Company, man- 
correct, and that’ all are uniformly tem- 


pered which tnaures even running, spinning ufacturer of handkerchiefs, and the Asheboro Hosiery 
Mills added new machinery. 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY COLUMBUS, Ga.—Iselin-Jetferson Company has just 
been appointed sole selling agent for the Meritas Mills. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agente CHAS. L. ASHLEY || A. J. Mercher has discontinued his cloth brokerage busi- 
Bttid ah age Atlante Ga || ness to join this selling house as merchandise manager of 


these Meritas products, which include men’s wear cotton 
goods; outing and mottled flannels as well as other 
napped and sheared fabrics; wide gray goods and auto- 


LILY TAPE THREAD mobile upholstery fabrics. | | 


Manufactured by CHESTER, ». C—T. H. W hite, Chester banker, was 
elected chairman of the board of directors of the Aragon- 


Lily Mill & Power Co. } Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., at a meeting of directors 


and stockholders here. 


Shelby, N. C. William Fraser, of New York, was elected to the direc- 
“Direct From Spinner To Spinner’’ to by the death of Alexan- 
er Long, dSr., of Kock Hull. 


Officers re-elected are: R. E. Henry, of Greenville, 
president; R. G. Emery, of Greenville, vice-president and 
general manager; E. ©. Hunter, of Chester, secretary; 
William Fraser, of New York, treasurer, and H. S. 


Bl | | | EK | IN 3 | Adams, of Chester, and J. G. Barnwell, of Whitmire, 
assistant treasurer. 
The Aragon-Baldwin Company operates mills at Rock , 


| Classified Ads Hill, Chester and Whitmire. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
Bring Results at Low Cost ers of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills. Com- 
| pany, Inc., held at the company offices, was unusually 

- largely attended. The meeting lasted but an hour and 
Make Your Wants Known Through was consumed with routine business, with John M. Mil- 

: 2 ler, of Richmond, chairman of the board, presiding. 

This Medium The report of Robt. R. West, president, said in part: 
“Manufacturing operations during the year approxi- 
mated 80 per cent of capacity; 80,000 bales of cotton 


+ 


were opened and processed, and 34,600,000 pounds of 
goods: were manufactured. The cost of goods sold 
amounted to $9,647,000, leaving a profit from goods sold 
of about $18,000, which, together with income from other 
sources, gave a profit for the year of $29,000. 


“In general terms, it might be said that the first quar- 
ter of the year and the last quarter showed us profitable 
operation, and the second and third quarters a loss. 
During the first three months we enjoyed a comparative 
ly steady operation and a fair profit. About April 1 i. 
was necessary to curtail manufacturing very heavily, 
which curtailment lasted until the middle of August. At 
that time the market activity enabled us to increase th: 
scale of manufacturing, and by September 1 we had 11, 
500 looms in full operation. At. the present time we are 
running that number of looms five days a week. We 
have about 2,000 looms idle, owing to the fact that there 
is no market for the goods which these looms are designed 
to make. 


“The most significant point to note in regard to sales 
for the year is the fact that our income per pound of 
goods sold was 17% per cent less than in 1931. Last 
year was the fourth successive year during which we had 
to face a reduced income per unit of sales, and also a 
narrower margin between the cost of raw materials and 
the value of the finished product. As a matter of fact, 
the margin from which labor, supplies, expense, depe- 
ciation, and profit had to come was 20 per cent less in 
1932 than it was in 1931. This decreased margin was 
offset by economies effected in our manufacturing cost. 
During the year $233,000 was spent on additional man- 
ufacturing equipment and permanent improvement to th- 
plant. In addition to this, the necessary repairs to main- 
tain the plant and machinery in excellent condition have 
been made and charged to the year’s operations. 

“Collections were very satisfactory during the year, 
and bad accounts necessary to charge off were low in 
consideration of the bad credit conditions which have 
existed. What is due us from our customers—namely, 
$1,804,000, is in excellent shape. There is practically 
nothing past due, in fact, most of our customers are reg- 
ularly anticipating due date on their invoices. Adequate 
reserves have been deducted from the accounts to care 
for any collection of which-may be doubtful. 

“Inventories are larger than a year ago by approxi- 
mately $700,000. We have on hand more cotton, more 
work in progress, and more finished goods. Unfilled or- 
ders on hand as at December 31, 1932, more than cov- 
ered the amount of gnished goods inventoried. 


“Your attention is called to the surplus adjustment 
amounting to $60,000, which appears on this year’s state- 
ment. This amount is made up of certain reserves in our 
investment account and our notes receivable account, 
which have no bearing on the business done for 1932, 
but which it seemed wise to provide for at this time by 
deduction from our listed assets. This surplus adjust- 
ment, when combined with the profit for the year, makes 
a net reduction in surplus of about $31,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Davenport Hosiery Mills re- 
ported a net profit of $134, 279. for the year. This is 
equivalent, alter preferred dividends, to 9 cents per share 
on 75,000 shares of no par common stock. 


INDUSTRY DEMANDS COOPER HEWITT LIGHTING 


MODERN 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


oncentration 
of production 
areas demands 


COOPER HEWITT 
LIGHT 


When even our political bodies, from Con- 
sress on down, begin to eliminate bureaus 
and concentrate departments, we know that 
economy, through concentration, is the or- 
der of the day. And so it is and has been in 
industry. 


Which is why we call your particular atten- 
tion to the important part being played by 
Cooper Hewitt industrial illumination in 
this widespread movement. Cooper Hewitt 
light eliminates dependence on window 
illumination and lets you utilize every 
square foot of your middle-floor areas at 
any hour of the twenty-four. It enables you 
to move from other buildings your best 
equipment, if need be, and centralize it in 
one. Thus, even with a six-hour day, you 
can give employment to two or three shifts, 
Ww ith the same equipment and a correspond- 
ingly lower overhead and maintenance cost. 
[t does away with the uncertainties of 
weather or season. 


Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor light means: 


no glare... no hard shadows. 
easy on the eyes... reaches the working point . 
magnifie s de better than daylight. 


We stake these claims ities a trial in your ae 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO, 
Ss ADAMS ST., HOBOKEN, N. Jj. 


644A Copr. 1938, Genera! Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Meeting the Test 
In the INDUSTRY 


Textile Mills depend upon Robinson 
Lubricants. For years they have met the 
most severe tests of the industry. They 
are backed by 100 years experience. 


\\ 2's 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE. MD. 


CHEMICALS 


Distributing Products’ Made by 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. SoptuM SULPHIDE 


General Chemical Co. 
New York SuLPHuURIC ACID 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. PINE Or 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 
Providence, R. I. TANNIc ACID 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
_ New York CHROME AND OXALIC AcIp 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans | 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati TEXTILE SOAPS 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
New York Sopa Asu ANp Caustic SopA 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


PoLYZIME “‘P”’ 


Formic Acip 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg.. Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—-Locar 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE | SOUTH 
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The Smith Cotton Plan 
(Continued from Page 12) 


“Sec. 6. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
hereby authorized and directed to advance money and to 
make loans to the board in such amounts and upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon by the board and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, with such warehouse 
receipts as collateral security. 


SELL TO PRODUCERS 


“Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to enter into contracts with the 
producers of cotton to sell to every such producer an 
amount of cotton, in the hands of the board equivalent , 
in amount to the amount of reduction in production of 
cotton by such producer below the amount produced by 
him in the preceding crop year, in all cases where such 
producer agrees in writing to reduce the amount of cotton 
produced by him in the previotis year by not less than 
30 per centum, without increase in fertilization per acre. 

“To every such producer so agreeing to reduce produc- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture shall deliver an option 
contract agreeing to sell to said producer an amount of 
cotton equivalent to the amount of his estimated reduc- 
tion of the cotton in the possession and control of the 
board. 

“The producer is to have the option to buy said cotton 
at its market value on the day of the execution of his 
agreement to reduce his production and is to have the 
right at any time up to the 15th day of August, 1933, to 
exercise his option, upon proof that he has complied with 
his contract and with all the rules and regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect thereto, by taking 
said cotton upon payment by him of his option: price and 
all actual carrying charges on such cotton; or the board 
may sell such cotton for the account of such producer, 
paying him the excess of the market price at the date of 
sale over the market price at the date of his contract 
after deducting all actual and necessary carrying charges: 
Provided, That in no event shall the producer be held 
responsible or liable for loss incurred in the holding of 
such cotton of on account of the currency charges there- . 
in. 


At Boarp’s DISCRETION 

“Sec. 8. The Board shall sell the cotton held by it at 
its discretion. | | 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to make all necessary, rules and 
regulations and to employ such officers and employees as 
are necessary to execute the provisions of this and the 
eight immediately preceding sections.’ . 


Correct Control Banding Device 


Uniformity—Quality—Economy 


Saves Power, Spinning Bands, reduces broken ends, 
increases production. 


COOK-TAYLOR COMPANY, Inc. 


Fall River, Mass. 


Sou. Branch: 
1906 N. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. P. O. Box 791 


tp 
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| 
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BANDING 
CONTROL 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
—A— Hyegrolit, Ine. th 
Adams, George A., Receiver 21 — J 
Akron Belting Co. — Jacobs, E: H. Mfg. Co., Inc. - 
Aktivin Corp. — Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. o%e* 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — Johnson, Chas. B. -_— 
American Cyanamid & Chemical C ‘orp. 5 Johnston, Don P., Receiver 20 
American Moistening Co. —K— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 12 Keever’ Starch Co. — 
Ashworth Bros. — Knitting Arts Exhibition § 
Associated Business Papers, ‘Ine. —L_— 
Lily Mill & Power Co. . 16 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Ine. 16 
Barber-Colman Co. . 
Barkley Machine Works McC ord. Ho. M, 2 


Borne, Serymser Co. 

Brown, D. P. & Co. _.. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

4 Mills, Inc. 
Campbell, John & Co. — 


Baily, Joshua Ia. & Co. 20 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 4 
Ciba Co., Ine. 8 
Clark Publishing Co. 28 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 2 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Cook-Taylor Co., Inc. 18 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works . — 


Curran & Barry . 20 
—D— } 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 16 
Deering, Milliken & Co.; Inc. ~~ 20 
Dillard Paper Co. ee 


Dixon Lubric ating Saddle Co. ~~ 
Dronsfield Bros. — 
DuPont de Nemours, BT. & Co — 
DuPont Rayon Co. _. Pare 
Durene Association ___.. 
Eaton, Paul B. . mre 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. eae 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. | -— 
Enka, American . NET 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co 
Foster Machine Co. . | 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co 


cae 


Garland Mfg. Co. . 

Gastonia Brush Co. . 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Genmeat Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 


Hart Products Corp. 

H & B. American Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Holt, L. Banks Mfg. Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. ...... 26 


RE be 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The — 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. ... — 
Mauney Steel Co. — 
Mencoff, Sam Co. , 13 
Merrow Machine Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 
National Oil Products Co. — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 21 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. —— 
Nicho}s, David Go... 
Parks-Cramer Co. — 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, ‘Ine. 27 
Philadelphia Belting Co. _— 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. — 


Rice Dobby Chain. Co. 28 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. . 18 
toy. B. & Son | 
Royle, John & Sons _. ae 
Saco-Lowell Shops  _. 7 
Seydel- Wooley 28 
Sipp- Eastwood 
Sirrine. J. BE. & Co. 
Sonoco Products om 


Southern Ry. 19 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. — 
Stanlev Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. — 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 20 
Stone, Chas. H. 18 
Terrell Machine Co. — 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bobbin & Shuttle Co. —- 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. — 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Ine. — 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. -- 
Viscose: Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 26 
Wellington, Sears & Co. -— 
Whitin Machine Works — 


Whitinsville Spinning Co. 27 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


-World’s Production 


Of Rayon 


World production of rayon in 1932 
is estimated to have reached 228,325 
tons, aS compared with 213,920 tons 
in 1931 and 186,715 tons in 1929, in 
a preliminary report published by the 
British Rayon Record. Despite ac- 
tivity of a very pronounced nature in 
the second half of the year, Ameri- 
can output is down to 59,585 tons, 
as compared with 64,000 tons in 1931 
and 52,270 tons in 1930. Italy, 
which now gives place to Great Brit- 
ain as the second largest producer, 
also had a smaller quip, 


Spinning Activity Higher 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 


Bureau to have operated during Jan- 
uary at 95.1 per cent of capacity, on 
a single shift basis, compared with 
87.2 per cent in December last and 
84.5 per cent in January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place, January 
31, totalled 31,254,598, of which 23,- 
766,968 were active at some time 
during the month. With the average, 
on a single shift basis, being 29,707,- 
532, compared with 31,442,174, 23,- 
775,136 and 27,413,368 for Decem- 
ber last, and 32,289,800; 25,013,750 
and 27,289,311 for January last year. 

Active spindle hours for January 
numbered 6,787,576,855 or an aver- 
age of 217 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 6,386,218,252 and 203 
for December last, and 6,214,299,340 
and 192 for January last year. 


Spinning spindles in place January 


10 


31 in cotton growing States totalled 
19,101.510, of which 16,845,998 wer 
active at some time during the month, 


compared with 19,094,5 
831.244 for December last, 


70 and 16.- 
and 19.- 


089,894 and 16,910,694 for January 
last year. 


srowing States 


hours in cotton 
for January totalled 


Active spindle 


§.365,357,814 or an average of 28] 
hours per spindle in place, compared. 
with 4,991,050.596 and 261 for De- 
cember last and 4,845,454,700 and 
254 for January last year. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7797. 
434 Muneey Bullding 
Washington, C. 
Also Wineton-Saiem. N. C. 


Presidental Inauguration 
Washington, D. C., March 4th 


Southern Railway System 
Is the Right Way to Washington 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip Train 
Travel Bargain Fares 


Two Cents Per Mile Each Direction 
for Individuals 

One Cent Per Mile Each Direction 

Parties 25 or More on One Ticket 

Party tickets may be exchanged for in- 

dividual tickets returning for those de- 

siring to remain longer. 


| Round Trip Individual Fare 


From Charlotte $15.15 
Party ware 


| Tickets on h ist. ond 3rd, 


final limit Marc h 10th, 1933. 


Round Trip Fares one and 


One-Half Fare for the Round Li: 
Inaueural ceremonies in W ashington are 
always thrilling and colorful. A splendid 


| opportunity to visit the public buildings 


and take in the wonderful sight-seeing 


| trips. 


| By special dispensation Mt. 
| Home of George 


Vernon— 
Washington, will be 


open Sunday, March 5, for inspection 


| of visitors. Customary entrance fee will 


| be charged. 


7 Daily Through Trains 


Special train leave Charlotte 7:45 
P. M. Friday, March 3rd, arrive | 


| Washington 6:00 A. M. Saturday 


| morning. 
ington 1:00 A. M. Sunday morning, 
| March 5th. Round trip tickets good 


Returning leave Wash- 


on regular and special trains. 


| For additional information and sleeping 


car reservations call on ticket agents. 
R. H. GRAHAM | 
Division Passenger Agent | 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


— 


| SALE OF 


Sterling Cotton Mills 


The plant of STERLING COTTON MILLS will be 
offered for sale at the Court House in Louisburg, N. C., at 
11 A. M., March 7. 

This mill is located at Franklinton, N. C., on the main 
line of the Seaboard Railroad and paved highways. It is 
25,000 spindle capacity and is equipped for manufacturing 
carded yarns from 8s to 20s In various put-ups. 

Additional information may be secured or appointments 
for inspection made by correspondence with 


DON P. JOHNSTON, Receiver, 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 


COTTON Goons 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods last week, follow- 
ing the heavy buying of the preceding week, was much 
lighter. Buying was checked by uneasiness over the 
credit situation, as reflected in the Michigan bank holi- 
day. Confidence was again being shown at the end of 


| the week. Sales of print cloths were moderately active 


and carded broadcloths showed further activity. 

Red Cross purchases of cotton blankets proved a fac- 
tor in the market. Further buying of this account, to 
cover work clothes and a number of other items, is ex- 
pected to run to large buying. 

Buying of sheetings generally was confined to minor 
quantities, and while there was some easing on certain 
constructions, mills were showing determined resistance 
to the downward trend. It was pointed out that some 
sheeting styles were selling at or approximately the sum- 
mer lows, with raw cotton about Ic a pound higher than 
it was at the previous low. The result was that the mill 
mark-up over cotton was at its lowest point for the de- 
pression, and this was resulting in fairly drastic curtail- 
ment. Mills in some cases were willing to move out 
nearby goods at a loss, but many were showing a deter- 
mination to shut down or discontinue certain construc- 
tions rather than take the losses involved in market quo- 
tations. 

During the week there had been sianlite business on 


_ combed lawns, although reports were somewhat confusing 


—_ 


as to the price stand taken in various centers. Early in 


' the week there was fairly large movement of 72x76s, 
both for spot and later shipment, and it was generally 


reported 5c had been paid. At the week-end, there were 
persistent reports that business had been placed in a size- 
able way at under 5s, but buyers who wanted specified 
mill makes found those quoted at 5c 

Buying of rayon goods was generally light. Some busi- 
ness developed on taffetas. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__ 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s : 2 3-16 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s__. 3 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s___ 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 444 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 434 
Brown sheetings, standard | 51% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | ee 
10 
Dress ginghams | 10%4-13 
Standard prints : 5% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO... Inc. 


Commission Merchants 
40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK ; 

4 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn prices showed a tendency to 
weaken under light buying during the week. The gener- 
ally unsettled state of business due to credit continues 
hampered sales. Some further sales at concessions were 
noted in carding knitting numbers which sold at low 
prices. The finer numbers were less active and weaker 
than the coarse counts. Inquiry was rather active and 
showed that a number of buyers are concerned over fu- 
ture supplies, but they confined buying to small lots. 


Houses catering more to the knitting trades report 
moderate increase in new buying, 
movement of contract yarn to customers, but it is con- 
ceded that the competition among yarn suppliers is much 
more intense now than it was last month. In spite of 
this, buyers seem to have failed in their purpose of forc- 
ing a further wide reduction of prices, as some of the 
transactions which were market gossip a short time ago 
have not been repeated at the prices then prevailing. It 
is explained that some of the low prices then reported as 
covering new orders were simply arranged for by local 
houses to enable a few customers to average down their 
cost of taking in the balance of yarn due them on old, 
higher-priced contracts. 


CoMBED YARNS 


Trade in combed yarns was quiet and the volume 
moved was small. Prices showed a good deal of varia- 
tion. Business booked by combed yarn mills has been 
light for some time past and it is indicated that further 
curtailment may develop unless the market is more active 
within a short. time. 


MERCERIZED PRICES 


The list of mercerized prices would stand some down- 
ward revisions, according to several of the leading pro- 
ducers and Philadelphia representatives. It is reliably 
stated orders for best grade mercerized 60s have been 
accepted at 47 cents, and that a few purchases have been 
made in the past few days at 45 cents, and that a few 
purchases have been made in the past few days at 45 
cents. 


Southern Single 19 ald% 
16 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 12g 
10s Carpet Yarns 
0s. __ Colored strips, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
th Sinale Sk 10s, 2, 3 and 4- -ply.__1l1%a__ 
Southern Single eins 10s, 2 3 and 4-ply 11%... 
Southern Two- Skeins _.14%a 
8s _ 15 alby% 
108 13%a 18s 15%al6 
12s 14 a_. 208 ..... 16 al6% 
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together with freer 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. ‘The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning f 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National’ Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


Reg. U: 8. P. O. 


Cotton Mill 
For Sale 


Will sell at Carnesville, Georgia, at 11:00 
o'clock, March 7, 1933, one spinning mill 
located at Royston, Georgia — buildings 
four years old, machinery new, 28 acres of 
ground—6144 ring spinning spindles, 3072 
twister spindles, machinery for dyeing and 
finishing, driven by motors and of most 
modern type. Power and railroad facilities 
appurtenant to plant. All ready for opera- 


tion. Sure to sell very cheap. 


George A. Adams, 


Receiver 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


\. Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers.” 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.: L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The. 50 Union Square, New 
“York City, Sou. Rep.:Ainerican Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & “HEMICAL CORP., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 301 E. Tth St.. Charlotte. N. C., Paul 
Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA OORP., 
York City. Sou. Rep.: R. 
N. C. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 BE. 42nd 8t., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L.. Cobb, Greenville. S, C. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., 


271 Church 8t., New 
J. Mebane, Asheville, 


INC., Providence, 


R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. R. BE. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. 
-Bnek. Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 


Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck. Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood. Place. Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. ‘. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte. N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St.. 


Macon, Ga. 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps. :-Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, 


8s. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. ©C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas. Tex. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
Office: Johnston 
c.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 
CAMPBELL & COo., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 
CIBA ©O., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. C. : 
CLINTON SYRUP Pg Co., Clin- 
Reps 


ton, Iowa, J. Box . 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther “Hotel *Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. © 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
rlace, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at: con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.; 5. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E,.Humphries, P Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Cc. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Oharlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 5. : N. 
Wilson. care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke. Va. 

DRAKE CORPORATION. WNorforlk. Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. 


M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. | 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. L, Wilming- 

ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 


John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Ww. First St.. Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Rep s.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandri 
1021 Jefferson Std ldg.. Greensboro, N. ©.: B. 

15 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.:; 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; w. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Tenn. 
M. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mi is. Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

P. O. 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N, ro 


Bidg., Charlotte, | 


FIDELITY MACHINE ©O., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Oordin. Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St.., 
Southern Rep.: Wm. B. 


Boston, 
Walker, Jalong, 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. OC. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Weg 1101 8 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


g 
Chariotte, NW. C.. E. P. Coles, Mer.: 
Dallas. Tex., Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathway,. B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham 
Chattan 
ney, . Worth, Tex.. A. 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.: Louisville. 
B. Myrick, Mgr.: Memphis, Tenn., O. Mc- 
Parlane, Mgr.: Nashville, enn., J. i. Barksdale, 
Mgr.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, San Antonio, Tex.. 
Uhr, Mgr.: Sou. Bervice Shops: Atlanta, Ga.., 
; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Ki 


Mer.: Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker. Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP ©O., Hobo- 

an a.: O. na Comm 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER co., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W Eilifek. 
E. Tth Charlotte. N.C B 

N. Myrtle Ave.. 
713- Linden Ave. 
er, -6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport. Re: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jf., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 

Broad 8t., Richmond. Va. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., B w 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark. Box 974 

rtanburg, 8. C.: W. Shull, Box ‘923, Green- 

ville, S. C.; O. T. Daniel, 
N. Market St., Dallas. Tex tile Supply Co - 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorn 
Rep :Carolina Specialty Bot 630. Char 


Brooke, Mgr.; 


canine & O©O., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., H. Walden’ 
514 First National Bank Charlotte, 
Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain, 722 8S. 27th Place, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Porter H. Brown. P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. Third S8t.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La.: J. M. Keith. 


P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.: 
525 Rhodes Haverty Atlanta, 
eg 514 First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Wore cester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth st., 8. Ww. At- 
linta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts. 1613 nctens 
St.. D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr. 
Atlanta, Office 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kear ry. N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Lechier, 519 
Charlotte. N. ; Belton C. Piowden, Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8S. .C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; PF. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala 
“GREENE INC., 100 E. 

n ew Yor y, u. Office: Mon — 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., R. E. Barnwell. ts we 


LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. nin Rep. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. ; 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave.., 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Oo. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 

ps.. E. M. Murray, BE. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler. 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. 
ton, Box 670, Memphis, Tenn.; Vv. M. Coates, 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, hao 

Dallas. Tex. 
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MAMHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—-Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky— -Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply .Co.; Louisville, ‘Grafi- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron 
Winston-Salem, ester Machinery Co. South a 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Oo.;: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
62 North Main S8St., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. 8H. Olney, 101 
Alte Vista Apts., Knoxville, enn.; C. P. ook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birm Ala.; ©. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place South, Birmingham, Ala. 

237 Chestnut 8t., ._Phila- 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 
Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
N. Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 


Tenn 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., woe 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & en 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. 

Sou. Reps White. W. L. 
ker, S. E. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
American Saves. k. Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 

rs, J g.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro. 
a = E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL OIL, PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change 8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, 
Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. C. Sou. Reps.: 
L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, 
Gaffney, S. C.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville Cc. 


PERKINS & SON, 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. 
Charlotte. N. C. 
PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO., High Point, N. 
cC., E. J. Payne, Mer. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
White,’ Independence Bidg., 


ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. C., Dock and Car- 
oline Sts., Baltimore,. Md. Sou. Office, Charlotte, 
B. Heath, Mgr. Reps.: Ben F. Houston, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cc. M. Greene, 1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. 
C.;: H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8t.. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Bou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg. &. C., H. P. Worth, Mgr. 


SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., 
lanta, Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
Chariotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co.. 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.;: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Pia. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. OC. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


N. W. At- 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W 
Atlanta, Ga., Jones, Mer.: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. oO. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621i 
E. wae Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 

Sou. Reps. : W. O. Jones and ©. W. Cain, 
Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 286 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. CC, Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. -C., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


a 


‘ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC. CO., Schenectady, N. Y : 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta’ Ga. ; 
4 
; 
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U. 8 RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.:Wm. . Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. Fulton Mill 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 


office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. Cc. 


Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Bou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.,; 
620 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. : 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Pifth 8St.. Charlotte. N. C 

WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 

WOLF, JAQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer Ave., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: M. Costello, 2308 E. 4th St.,. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. . 


Nashua May Move South 
If 48-Hour Law Passes 


Nashua, N. H.—Passage of a New 
Hampshire 48-hour law before such a 
work week is adopted by the South 
will likely result in the transfer of a 
part of the Jackson Mills’ machinery 
to Alabama, and the manufacture of 
all the firm’s Indian Head cloth there, 
an official of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company said in a_ public 
statement. He said also that prob- 
ably some of the machinery and busi- 
ness being moved to Nashua from 
Somersworth would be shifted to the 


South, and a part of the mills here 


also closed as a result. ‘The state- 
ment in part said: 

“We have no fear of being able to 
compete under a national 48-hour 
law, or even if the competing States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama adopt 
a 48-hour law. But for New Hamp- 
shire to adopt a 48-hour law before 
these competing States means that 
New Hampshire cotton mills cannot 
compete in the meantime. General 
business conditions are such that we 
cannot afford any additional burden. 


Sixty-One Teams In 
Textile Tourney 


Greenville, S. C.—-Sixty-one teams 
from Alabama, North Carolina and 
South Carolina will bid for honors in 
the thirteenth annual Southern Tex- 
tile Basketball Tournament here 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

This is the largest entry list in the 
history of the South’s greatest bas- 
ketball carnival. More than 760 
players will compose the 61 squads. 


Play will start at 10 a. m. each. 


morning on two courts and will be 
continuous until 10 at night. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Gigantic textile hall will be the 
scene of the tournament and Mayor 
A. C. Mann of Greenville will offi- 
cially open the cage carnival. 

“Blackie” Carter, Eddie Toohey 
and Walter Barbare, of Greenville, 
and J. E. Beery, of Charlotte, will 
compose the officiating staff. All are 
experienced referees. 

Three Alabama teams, including 
the Avondale Mills of Alexander 
City, Ala., which won the boys’ class 
A championship two years ago, are 
entered. Avondale Mills at Syca- 
more, Ala., are entered in the boys’ 
B and C divisions also, 

Kight North Carolina teams are 
entered. They are: Proximity of 
Greensboro; American Enka Corpor- 
ation of Enka; Spindale Processing 
Company, of Spindale; Elizabeth 
james Mill, Marion; Marion Manu- 
facturing Company, Marion, and 
Katterman - Mitchell Company of 
Stanley. The Enka Mills are entered 
in three divisions. 

Virtually every textile mill in 
South Carolina. with a_ basketball 
team is entered in one of the five di- 
visions. 

Winners of last year were: 

Class A boys: Lonsdale Mills, of 
Seneca. 

Class B boys: Judson Mills of 
Greenville. 

Class C: Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company, of Pelzer. 

Class A girls: Pelzer Manutactur- 
ing Company, Pelber. 3 

Class B girls: Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, of Whitmire. 
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Thoroughly Unsound 


In finally reporting the much 
amended and revamped “domestic 
allotment” farm relief measure, the 
Senate agricultural committee has 
stripped the bill of the only feature 
which gave it any semblance of eco- 
nomic soundness—the provision for 
acreage control. 

Experience has shown that govern- 
mental promises of higher-than-mar- 
ket prices for agricultural products 
with no attempt to restrict production 
has the logical result of bringing tre- 
mendous crops and greatly increasing 
the surplus, but this apparently is the 
plan of the measure as now offered to 
the Senate. Restricted now to wheat 
and cotton, the measure attempts to 
fix the “fair exchange value” of 
wheat at 88 cents and cotton at 12 
cents. .To. provide such prices to 
farmers on the portion of their crops 
used in the domestic markets, heavy 
taxes would be levied against the 
processors of these products—the 
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millers and the textile industry. The 
effort to remove cotton from the 
measure failed in the committee, but 
those who see in this program. a grave 
threat to the stability of the cotton 


‘manufacturing industry look with 


hope to the prospect that the Smith 
plan for cotton will be substituted for 
the taxation feature, for the current 


_ year, at least, on the floor. 


Even considering the measure as 
applying solely to wheat, however, it 


. Should be obvious that a governmen- 


tal promise to give the farmers 88 
cents a bushel for wheat, while it 
makes no attempt whatever to con- 
trol production is thoroughly un- 
sound, and a program that will, in 
the unsuccessful attempt to tarry ii 
out, have a seriously injurious effect 
in an economic sense. The farmer 


will be left eventually in worse shape 


than before and in thé meantime the 


excessive taxation levied will have 


caused further demoralization. and 
unsettlement in the business world. It 
is difficult to believe that the Senate 
will approve such a plan; and for the 
sake of the economic welfare of the 
country it is certainly to be hoped 
that it will not.—Greenville Daily 
News. 


Consumption 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during January was reported by the 
Census Bureau to have totalled 471,- 
202 bales of lint and 48,412 of lint- 
ers, compared with 440,062 and 44,- 
275 in December last and 434,726 
and 51,635 in January last year. 

Cotton on hand January 31 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
495,527 bales of lint and 280,137 of 
linters, compared with 1,530,110 and 
280,795 on December 31 last and 
1,638,186 and 262,042 on January 
31 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 10,020,760 bales of lint and 
63,512 of linters, compared with 10.- 
349,308 and 59,874 on December 31 


last and 10,039,427 and 51,443 on 


January 31 last year. 

Imports during January totalled 
21,352 bales, compared with 10,742 
in December last and 12,718 in Jan- 
uary last year. 

Exports during January totalled 
793,666 bales of lint and 12,944 of 
linters, compared with 1,939,795 and 
19.129 in December last and 919,815 
and 13,471 in January last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary numbered 23,766,968 compared 
with 23,775,136 in December. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


SHELBY, N. C. 


Busy AND PROGRESSIVE TOWN 

This is the home of ex-Governor Max Gardner and of 
the noted lawyer, Clyde Hoey, and other men of high 
standing. Shelby is a nice small town with “big town 
business.’ 

There are nine textile plants, manufacturing skeiis 
and warps, rayon dress goods, print cloth, specialties, 
sewing thread, crochet and embroidery yarns, sateens 
and fancies. 


Eton Mitt Co. (FORMERLY EASTSIDE) 


J. R. Dover, Jr., is president, taking the place of his 
deceased father, a man truly loved and greatly missed. 
However, his sons, having been well trained, are trying 
to follow his teachings, and are carrying on successfully. 

G. R. Holland is superintendent;..J. F. Alexander, day 
carder and spinner; and B. F. Morgan, night carder and 
spinner; Julien Waldrop, designer; O. N. Lovett, master 
-mechanic; sorry, but can’t remember the name of the 
weaver. 

Some beautiful goods are made here, and the designer, 
Mr. Waldrop, is to be congratulated on his originality 
and good taste. The people are very friendly and every- 
body looks happy. 


CLEVELAND CLOTH MILLS 


This mill has conquered the kink in rayon, and it’s 


hard to distinguish this goods from genuine silk. There 
are lovely: colors in crepe, satins and fancies, finished and 
ready for the seamstress. 7 

©, Max Gardner (our former Governor) is president; 
O. M. Mull is secretary and treasurer, and J. A. White, 
superintendent. All concerned have a right to be proud 
_of the products of this mull. 


Dover Co. 


This is across town, on the road toward Forest City, 
and a realy attractive mill and village. We noticed sev- 
eral nice new houses going up. This mill runs day and 
night and makes specialties, as does Eton Mill Company. 

J. R. Dover, Jr., is president here, also, and his brother, 
Charles I., is secretary and treasurer. Following the 
rule adopted by his father, Mr. Charles made it possible 
for us to secure a fine list of subscriptions at this mill, as 
follows: 

Lee Hawkins, superintendent; H. J. Spry, designer; 
G. H. Dover, efficiency man; Geo. D. Simpkins, overseer 
carding and spinning; F. V. Tate, overseer weaving; L. 


B. Nolan, overseer cloth room; C. J. Johnson, overseer 
night weaving; H. M. Tate, twisting; J. T. Engle, shop; 
W. R. Hughes, Geo. Southards and R. L. Miller. live- 
wire loom fixers; L. D. Corn, second hand in weaving: 
F. O. Canipe, Thos. W. Webster, R. R. Gibson and . Jack 
Dale, second hands in spinning; W. T. Dover, in card 
room. Now, isn’t this a fine bunch? 

[n summer this village is bright with flowers and near- 
ly everyone has a garden. The mill is equipped with 
modern machinery, work runs good, and nobody is 
grouchy or grum. | 


OrA Corton MILL 


C. G. White is superintendent; L. W. Green, carder 
and spinner; says they have people here by the name of 
White, Black, Green and Brown, all “fast colors. J. W. 
Hornbuckle is one of our new subscribers. 

Was sorry to miss seeing. the president-and treasurer, 


EK. A. Hamrick, and the secretary, A. B. Quinn. This 
‘mill makes very fine specialties. 
Litty Mitt & Power Co. 
John F. Schenck, Sr., is president and John F. 
Schenck, Jr., secretary of this pretty thread mill. Spool 


thread, corchet and embroidery cotton, plain and mercer- 
ized, finished and packed ready for sale, is made here. 

Lilly Mill thread is a delight to the seamstress who has 
been aggravated by “kinky” and knotty spool thread 
which is more “spool’’.than thread. There are from two 
hundred to four hundred yards to the spool in Lilly Mill 
products, and thrifty housewives always call for this 
thread when they go shopping. : 

The crochet and embroidery yarns are of every con- 
ceivable shade and color, all fast, and a joy to use. 

Mr. John F. Schenck, Jr., treasurer, sees that all his 
leading men in the mill get our Journal. He believes in 
keeping posted and encourages his overseers to do the 
same. | 

Fred Whitener, R. R. Selk, T. M. Peters, Lem Patter- 
son, W. W. Ervin and' J. J. Farris are all renewal sub- 
scribers. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merc. Co. 


Dallas is now operating five days per week. 

The annual Y. M. C. A. membership drive will be on 
next week. A large enrollment is expected. 

The members of the “Y” were treated to a free picture 
show Thursday, February 10th. 


vs. 
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The “Y” basketball teams have made a fine showing 
this season. The girls have played 13 games, won 11. 
The second team has won the City League series for four 
successive years. | 

The varsity is favored to win the City League crown. 
They also won in 1931-32. Coach Myhand, as well as 
the entire village, is proud of the team. 


The junior girls’ team of Rison School has won the 
county tournament the past three years. Prof. C. V. 
Fain is the able coach of this and the other school teams. 


The annual reading elimination contest for- girls and 
bovs will be held at Rison School February 13th at 7:30. 
The winner will be awarded a $5.00 gold piece, and will 
enter the county contest for the Butler award. 

A number of the Epworth Leaguers will attend the 
Efficiency Institute at the First Methodist Church next 
week. 

We regret to report the death of the Rev. A. L. Bates 
of Fifth Street Baptist Church. He will be greatly missed 
in the church and community. Rev. Benjamin Franklin 
of Fayetteville, Tenn., has been elected to fill his place. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


F. B. Bunch 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER STATESVILLE Cotton MILL, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Bunch was born and reared on a farm in Tennes- 
seé. When 17 years of age, he left home. to work in a 
sawmill for a couple of months, then became manager o! 
a small store at a salary of $12 per month. He held this 
position 18 months, then at- 
tended ‘Jennings Business 
College, in Nashville, Tenn., 
and fitted himself for the 
position of bookkeeper, for 
which he received $25. per 
month. He held this posi- 
tion over two years. 

Later he became assistant 
cashier of the Bank of 
Adams, a position which he 
liked very much, and being 
very ambitious, determined 
to some day organize a bank. 
After traveling over several 
States as a salesman, he se- 
lected Statesville to locate in, and moved there shortly 
after his marriage. 

In 1908, in connection with Mr. J. A. Knox, he organ- 
ized the Merchants and Farmers Bank, and was cashier 
for 11 years, and is still on the board of directors. 

In 1918 he became secretary and treasurer of States- 
ville Cotton Mills, a position which he has filled success- 
fully, engineering many improvements in the plant. 

Mr. Bunch is a director of Statesville Grocery Com- 
pany, member and director of the Rotary Club, member 
of the Knights of Pythias and a loyal member of the 
Methodist Church, 

Mrs. Bunch has the largest hatchery in the State—a 
business she has built up with remarkable success in sev- 
en years. We thoroughly enjoyed visiting her and seeing 
thousands and thousands of baby chicks, ready for ship- 
ping. 

Elizabeth, a charming daughter of Mr. 


and Mrs. 
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Bunch, has written a poem which gives one a true concep- 
tion of the happy home life of this family. The title is: 

“The Father of the Cotton Bunchery” and she signs 
herself, “His Second Yarn.”’ We quote in part: 


“Back of this mill of high esteem, 
There stands a man all supreme, 
Whose aim is to be fair; 

His honest eyes of deepest brown 
Reflect his soul to all around; 
His business is all square. 


‘‘His mission is his children and cotton; 
Neither is for the other forgotten— 
Nor ever considered a bother; 

And Mother, of the chicken farm, 

Is often filled with magic charm 

By thé wonderful deeds of Father.”’ 
(More about Statesville next week) 


Textile Survey Shows Decrease in Spindles 
(Continued from Page 3) 


considerably less than the equipment in operation at some 
time during the year, in each year from 1923 to 1930. 


“Over 5,000,000 spindles were not operated at all in 
the year ended July 31, 1932. In 1923 the comparable 
figure was less than 1,000,000. This represents a con- 
tinuing increase of closed mills and unused equipment in 


mills partially operated or operations on products of other 
fibers than cotton. 


SPINDLE Hours 10% Less 


“The greatest number of spindles in active operation 
during any month of 1932 was in February with 25,189,- 
748 active at some time during the month. The lowest 
number was in. July with 19,758,252. The average of 
all months during the year was 23,250,757. contrasting 
with an average of 25,674,107 for 1931 and 32.252.262 
for 1926. From 1923 the decrease amounts to 11,432.- 
000 spindles, almost one-third of the then active machin- 
ery. About 4,000,000 spindles, therefore, represent the 
present marginal equipment which can operate only un- 
der most favorable conditions. In July the stoppage was 


7,500,000, with the total number of idle spindles in that 
month at 11,950,000. 


“Total activity for 1932 is represented by about 10 
per cent less spindle hours than for 1931, a percentage 
reduction approximate to the drop in the average number 
of active spindles. The actual number of hours run 
throughout the year per average active spindle was only 
slightly below the 1931 figure, the severe contraction dur- 
ing the summer months being offset by a renewal of ac- 
tivity in the final quarter. The amazing ability of the 
industry to expand its operation with less equipment is 
shown in the following comparison: 


Spindles Hours 

Active Run Days 
1930 26,153,792 6,239,336,658 2634 
1931 25,188,112  6,594,525,142 2634 
1932 24,587,732 7,045,544,610 2534 


“The Bureau of the Census estimates single shift for 
the year 1932 as 2,766 hours, based on an average of 8.93 


hours per day from January through July and 8.96 hours 
per day for August to December.” 
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COTTON MILL HUNTER’S TRAVELER | 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 10—-Whitin, 7x3%, Speeders. . 1919-24, 
8500 Spindles located in South. 
260 Looms 22-—-Whitin, 6x3, Speede rs, “200 Sp., 
360 H.P. New Diesel Wngine oon ene Price $1.00 per Sp. 
Brick Buildings Zo” Draper Looms, 4-bank Stop Mo- 
tions. 
A Bargain Machine. 
7 For further information communi- HUNTER MACHINERY CO, 
te wk P. W., care Southern Textile 610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
ulletin. 


To Hosiery Mill Executives WAN TED—Mill hotel or boarding house; 


: have years of experience; have good 
5 Is your mill idle? Here is money-making furnishings for 20 rooms. Married, age 
‘ opportunity. Change over to packing and 40 Have one hand for mill Change 
4 wiping cloth without additional  equip- an notice, H. G FE... care South- 
ment or expense. Have changed over 


‘rm. Textile Bulletin. 
three hosiery mills and know how it is : 


done. Big market for this cloth at profit- 
able prices. Address Knitting, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal. Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
S> MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing by a young married man, 33 years 
of age; five years experience as over- 
seer on both plain and fancy Work. An 
exceptionally good loom man who is so- 
ber and ambitious. Best of references. 
R. F. O., care Southern Textile Bulle- 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Korms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care ol 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


. | Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


February 23, 1933 
Fair Sales Of Cotton Goods 


‘Notwithstanding a generally quiet 
week, actual volume has been very 
fair. Print cloth sales have been 
reasonably large but prices have lost 
a part of their recent gain as a result 
of the slowing down during the last 
two or three days. A somewhat bet- 
ter demand has developed on bag 
constructions, both on coarse yarn 
goods for bran, feed and meal and 
on flour bags as well as on lighter 
weight sheetings and print cloths for 
sugar bags. Mills have not been 
ingerested, however, in contracting 
very far ahead on account of the 
extremely low prices. There is con- 
siderable uneasiness in this branch 
of the industry over the possible pas- 
sage of any farm relief bill which 
would materially increase cotton 
cloth prices, thereby causing the sub- 
stitution of burlap and paper for cot- 
ton goods,’ Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc., reports. 


‘As a result of Red Cross pur- 
chases, the situation has improved 
materially on cotton blankets and we 
believe there will be further pur- 
chases of clothing materials and 
manufactured garments, which should 
strengthen colored goods fienerally. 


Printers report that while business 
has shown some little improvement 


recently, the demand has not been as 
good as some had expected. There 
has been a- fair demand on certain 
constructions used by the curtain 
trade. 


“General merchandise distribution 
continues to be influenced by prices 


and publicity. Retailers are finding 


it increasingly necessary to use ad- 
vertising to attract buyers. . This ex- 
pense, however, is Causing grave con- 
cern because selling prices are now so 
low -that advertising has become a 
very important percentage of the to- 
tal revenue. 


‘During the week business in gen- 


eral has been slowed down consider- 


ably because of the scare caused by 
the attempt on the life of President- 
elect Roosevelt, and also because of 
the bank moratorium in. Michigan, 
and principally because of the latter 
money in circulation increased $149,- 
000,000 this week, lifting the out- 
standing amount to $5,854,000,000, 
a new record high in spite of the de- 
pressed state of prices. This increase 
in currency has reduced the large ex- 
cess reserve of banks, and it looks as 
if we would continue to more or less 
mark time until the new administra- 
tion gets the solution of some of the 
important problems under way. 
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Patents granted 
and pending. 


Wick grove \ 
7 thorough ly lubricated 
at every point of 
Oil is supplied at YY the circle. 
actual contact, 


where most needed 


Modernize your twisting with 
Automatic-lubricated Rings 


Easily applied to existing frames, the DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie Automatic-lubricated Ring is speeding up twister 
production, turning out cleaner, evener work, and greatly 
reducing traveler costs. See how the exclusive patented 
design gives lubrication at every point. Note that this 
makes possible using as thick oil as you wish, instead of the 
thin oil necessary in one-spot lubrication. Sufficient viscos- 
ity means perfect lubrication and a new standard of clean- 
liness. Try a frame! 3 


SPINNING RING CO, 


Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 
plete mechanical facilities and 
broad experience in the design and — 
of textile labels, tickets, 
mands, hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped bc th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 


which are reflected in savings to 
our customers, 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON___. OUTH CAROLINA 
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cA PRODUCT with a BACKGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calen- 
der Rolls are the natural result of the longest and 
broadest experience in the highly specialized art 
of making calender rolls. 


The Perkins process of preparing materials for 
filling rolls insures uniform density, a high degree 
of resiliency and unusual endurance. The pat- 


ented double spline is an exclusive Perkins fea- 
ture. 


The Perkins organization 
is always prepared to 
build your rolls to meet 
exactly your production 
requirements. 


Refills and remakes in- 
clude the rolls of any 
manufacture, domestic or 
foreign, for any applica- 
tion in the textile indus- 
try. 


PERKINS SON, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TR«eDE MARK REG, U 


. PAT. OFF. 
Rolis—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Woo! 


Calenders 


Dyeing Machines Singers 

Drying Machines Mullen Testers Squeezers 
Starch Padders Tenters 
Water and Tommy Ranges Washers 
Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 


all 
CALENDER 
ROLLS 
S IN IT 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also M anufacture — 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice penny Chain Company 


Millbury — got Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 
Keeps 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 
Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
_ Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARKS 
{DIRECTORY} 


|SOUTHERN| 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. GraHAM CLARK 
- Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- | 


lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and sebeciottnc Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 

By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A ‘eaedy arid complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company . 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


February 23, 1933. 
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